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1NVENTIONAL ORNAMENT, 




NVENTIONAL ornament has been denned 
as the work of the imagination, or creative 
instinct, without analogy to the productions 
of nature. We think this definition too re- 
stricted in its nature, because there is no 
conception of the brain, however grotesque 
and imaginary, that may not have its re- 
semblance, or prototype, either in the 
physical or spiritual universe, and the fur- 
ther the artist departs from the natural 
form of the subject, the nearer he approaches 
its symbol or spirit, and in this way we may 
consider imitational ornament as a represention of its type of the 
object imitated, and inventional ornament the representation of 
its spirit. In early ages men used signs and symbols as the 
substitutes of objects that were believed to exist only in a spir- 
itual state, such as the pagan gods. The primitive mind saw 
in a particular symbol the representation of a god, and the more 
barbaric the mind of the worshipper, the more he believed his 
fetich possessed the attributes of the god he worshipped. In this 
way paganism made sacred the concrete symbols representing 
natural agencies, as for instance, the sun gods, and the goddesses 
of the earth and moon. In Egypt, Isis and Osiris represented 
nature and life, and in Greece, Helios and Selene represented 
the sun and moon, which among the Romans took the form of 
Phaabus and Diana. Pagan art is essentially hieroglyphic in its 
nature, the symbols expressing the concentration of the human 
mind upon those objects creating the most profound feelings. In 
time hieroglyphic units become enlarged and elaborated into 
symbolic ornaments, and in fig. 1 we have the winged globe, so 
common in Egyptian art, which has been found sculptured on 
the lintels of temple doorways almost thirty feet in length. The 



monument, and is translated thus: "King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Rauser-ma, Sotep-en-ra, Son of Ra, Rameses Mer-amen, 
Chieftain enriching the land with memorials of his name." The 
inscription, fig. 5, occurs frequently in Japanese pottery, and 
represents the word "Jiu," meaning longevity or everlasting life. 
The Japanese have other evidences of long life such as the god 
of longevity, who is a very old man with a large head. The 
crane, the bamboo, the fir and the plum are also emblems of 
longevity. The fir cone so commonly the Assyrian ornament 
was an emblem of fire, as the lotus was an emblem of water, and 
the fir cone placed on a stick or spear-head and adorned with a 
fillet of ribbons was carried by the priests and chorus when 
celebrating the festival of Dionysius. This was known as the 
"Thyrsut, or Wand of Bacchus," (See fig. 6). The pine tree was 
sacred to Dionysius in consequence of its supplying the turpen- 
tine to make torches, and wine also that was made from its 
cones, two important elements used in this festival. 

Early Christian and Mediaeval art is teeming with symbolic 
ornament which goes under the name of allegory emblems, at- 
tributes, symbols, images, etc. When a cipher or a sign is made 
to do duty for a reality or is the comprehensive expression of a 
reality, it conveys to our minds an idea which we call a symbol. 
The commonest form in symbolic art is the circle. In art both 
the circle and the serpent in a circular form with its tail in its 
mouth are emblems of eternity. The tchakra, or sacred wheel, 
is the emblem of the religion of Brahma, and the wheel of fire, 
or sun wheel, was one of the emblems of the sun worshippers. 
The Siamese possess a wheel of fire, (see fig. 7) which to them 
is an emblem of disaster, of eternity and the universal dominion. 

A wheel form representing the chrysanthemum (see fig. 8) is 
kiku-mon or badge of the Empire of Japan. The early Christi- 
ans to prevent the introduction of idolatry among the converts, 
avoided symbols of a personal character, using only monograms. 
Pig. 9 represents a chrism, which is a device consisting of the 
Greek letters CH and R, the first two letters of the name Christos. 
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globe symbolized the sun, and the outspread wings, his radiating 
life, which together with the asps, representing dominion or the 
monarchy, were the two great powers that watch d over Egypt. 
The blue nymphea, or lotus flower, was another marked symbol 
in Egyptian ornament. (See fig. 2.) 

The lotus was sacred as the type of fertility, for it appeared 
just before the springing of the rich crops, and immediately after 
the subsistence of the Nile, and was therefore the harbinger of 
bread. The papyrus was the symbol of intellectual food for the 
mind. Next to the lotus comes the palm as a symbolic plant, 
which was largely used by the Assyrians in their bas-reliefs. It 
was represented under the symbol of the tree of life, as shown 
in fig. 3. The palmated form of . the surrounding conventional 
foliage suggests the date palm, which was certainly the tree of 
life to eastern nations, affording them food and shelter. The 
many animals, birds and hybrid creations, such as the Sphinx 
of the Egyptians, and the Winged Bull of Assyrian sculpture, had 
symbolic meanings. All these symbols were used at first from a 
religious intention, but as religion declined they became merely 
decorative units. The god had its symbol, and the king his seal, 
and from the decorations found in the tombs of ancient Egypt 
on stone tablets in record of the names and virtues of the de- 
ceased, come our later day ornamental ciphers, monograms and 
trade-marks. The hieroglyphic tablets of Egypt have their sym- 
bols evenly distributed in perfect balance with horizontal and 
vertical placings, which render them highly decorative besides 
giving them a mneomonic character. Fig. 4 is a tracing of an 
inscription in hieroglyphics taken from the famous "Tablet of 
Four Hundred Tears." It is the third line of the twelve on this 



Fig. 10 is another form of chrism in which a cross of equal length 
of arms is formed of the letters, with the addition of the letters 
Alpha and Omega. Fig. 11 is the lab arum or seal of the Emperor 
Constantine, which he placed on his standards after his conversion 
to Christianity. A fish was one of the symbols of Christ, and 
the four evangelists are represented as a man, a lion, a bull and 
an eagle. Plants are also used as symbols, the lily being an em- 
blem of purity, and the vine and passion flower are both religi- 
- ous emblems. The fleur-de-lis is derived from the lily and was 
the royal insigna of France. The trefoil is an emblem of the 
Trinity. . , 

Aesthetic ornament may be either symbolic or realistic, but 
it is essentially an ornament that exists for its own sake, without 
any occult meaning. Neither the intellect, imagination nor feel- 
ings are aroused, and however rich in form, or brilliant in color, 
it is simply a feast for the eye, and has no other mission than 
to be beautiful. * 

The inventional ornaments of Byzantine or Moorish art are 
numerous, varied and ingenious, and are chiseled and traced with 
a thousand fancies. Moresque art in particular exhibits great 
refinement and elegance of form. There is an inexhaustible 
mingling of geometric figures, as exhibited in their buildings in 
Granada, Seville, Tunis, etc. The strange interfacings of churches 
in Norway and the sculptured inventional ornaments found in 
the ruins of mysterious cities of Yucatan and elsewhere, the 
bizarre interlacings on Celtic missal, and the Mosaic ornament 
that embelishes the pavements of churches in Italy, and mosques 
in Spain and Africa, are all examples of inventional ornament 
and the work of imaginative thought. 



